GOETHE'S REPUTATION IN ENGLAND SINCE 1832
had certainly a great deal to*do*with this change. The disappoint-
ment which was expressed by admirers of the " Germany of poets
and thinkers" like Arnold, on visiting the real Germany, shows
the way the'wind was blowing. It became increasingly common
to contrast the old Germany, symbolized by Weimar, with the
new, symbolized by Potsdam, an over-simplification still, but an
inevitable^reaction to the unrealistic view of Goethe's Germany
as a soul without a body. Apart from scholarly work on Goethe,
like Edward Dowden's seven articles in New Studies in Literature
(1895) and Essays Modern and Elizabethan (1910), fragments of an
uncompleted life of Goethe which would have taken high rank
for its sensitive understanding, there were a certain number of
magazine articles on Goethe, about five a year at the turn of the
century, and about half as many in the decade before 1914.
In 1912 Professor J. G. Robertson wrote his Goethe and the
Twentieth Century, the first of his general studies of Goethe,
culminating in his revised Life and Work in 1932. In 1913 C. H.
Herford, after reading notable papers to the English Goethe
Society, also produced a short but tightly packed Goethe. During
the war, with the inevitable reaction against everything German,
the theory of the Two Germanics was often put forward again,
notably by the spirited controversialist J. M. Robertson (The
Germans, 1916) and more judicially in German Culture, edited by
the Edinburgh theologian W. P. Paterson in 1915. In such
presentations Goethe was always extolled as the greatest represent-
ative of what is lasting in Germany's contribution to European
civilization. There were some who renewed the attack on Goethe's
egoism, and others who defended him. Immediately after the
war there appeared a new two-volume Life of Goethe by the
Edinburgh historian P. Hume Brown, with a chapter on Faust II
by Viscount Haldane, whose acknowledgment of his intellectual
debt to Germany had so often been brought up against him by
political opponents before and during the war. He abated nothing
of his admiration for Goethe, but he made the familiar distinction
between theLernvolk of Goethe's day and the Tatvolk of his own,
and hoped for a revival of the old spirit. Like Morley's tribute
in his Recollections (1917) this biography was a product of the
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